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Chile: Pinochet and 
the Military! 


We believe that the central issue facing Chile over the next two years will 
be whether President Pinochet can achieve his goal of retaining power after 
his term ends in March 1989. 



|m our view, Pinochet probably will be hard pressed 
to sustain ms military support — including his power base in the Army — 
unless he shows more flexibility on political liberalization and pledges not 
to remain in oflice indefinitely. 


Intransigence by Pinochet on such matters would, in our view, damage US 
interests in Chile. The prospect of Pinochet as President-for-life would 
erode the reputation of the armed forces with the Chilean public, provoke 
substantial dissension within the services, and increase the possibility of the 
Communist-dominated left mounting an all-out insurgency to topple the 
regime. Should Pinochet leave office by 1989, however, wc judge that 
support for leftist violence would wane and that Chile would have a good 
chance of reestablishing stable, democratic institution$.MMH| 


[Pinochet has shown great skill as a 
political strategist and manipulator of the armed forces since the 1973 coup 
that ushered in Chile’s only prolonged period of military rule in this 
century. He has monopolized both the presidency and the office of Army 
commander, effectively subordinated the four-man military junta, and kept 
the military as an institution out of the policymaking process. At the same 
time, Pinochet co-opted the armed forces by substantially enlarging both 
the size and budget of all the services except the militarized national police. 
He more than doubled the number of officers, boosted their salaries and 
other benefits, filled his large presidential staff with military aides, and 
detailed active duty or retired officers to top posts in regional and local ad- 
ministrations, the national government, and in state-owned enterprises. In 
all of these actions, Pinochet has consi stently given special preference to 
the Army and its senior officers. 
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in our view, Pinochet seems more and more disposed to override or ignore 
the wishes of senior military officers. While Pinochet’s position was 
temporarily strengthened by the discovery in August 1986 of huge arms 
caches supplied by Cuba to Chilean subversives and by the following 
month’s assassination attempt on the President, his attempts to exploit 
these events to harass the moderate opposition, cow his junta critics, and 
buttress his chances of retaining power beyond 1989 produced a backlash 
even among progovernment groups and considerable grumbling among 
senior military officers. During recent months Pinochet’s three junta critics 
have bypassed the President and have begun to deal openly with moderate 
opposition leaders to establish a formula for a negotiated transition-to 
civilian ruie.HHIIBBH 


In our judgment, because of their tense relationship with Pinochet, senior 
military officers probably will eventually decide to confront the President 
and insist that he step aside at the end of his term. We believe they will ini- 
tially try to persuade Pinochet to accept a negotiated transition and, if he 
does not heed their advice on this score, ultimately demand that he stop his 
efforts to run as the government’s candidate in a presidential plebiscite. Wc 
assume that Pinochet will remain obdurate and expect that by mid- 1 988 
senior military officers — convinced, that he could not win in a fair vote and 
fearing that his continued rule would indirectly aid the revolutionary left 
and discredit the military — will force him from office if he persists in 
trying to retain power. 


We also believe that the military could move earlier than mid-1988 against 
Pinochet in reaction to a variety of possible peremptory actions on his part. 
In our view, the revived Letelier case, for example, has the potential of be- 
coming a major crisis if Pinochet retaliates against those who want the case 
cleared up or who “know too much,” including retired military officers, 
with the result that he could alienate the armed forces and perhaps 
precipitate a move by senior officers to oust him in the coming months. Un- 
der any of these circumstances, however, we anticipate that discussions 
among senior officers who plan to confront Pinochet would be very closely 
held and that any mo ve against h im would catch most Chileans] 

Iby surprise. MHHH 
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Chile: Pinochet and 
the Military 



Introduction 

The Chilean armed forces are the nation's chief power 
broker and constitute President Pinochet’s primary 
source of political support. We believe they will 
determine whether Pinochet stays in office until the 
end of his term in March 1989 or retains power into 
the 1990s, as seems to be his intention. The Army 
clearly is the dominant service, but representatives of 
ail four services are on the military junta and share 
governing responsibilities with the President. Soon 
after the 1973 coup against Marxist President Salva- 
dor AHende, however, Pinochet established himself as 
the ultimate authority, and he has since skillfully 
manipulated the Army and the other services to 
ensure their loyalty. Nevertheless, public opposition to 
Pinochet has steadily mounted ii^ecen^ears^ii^^ 
popularity is at an alltime 



The Chilean Military Regime 
The Break With Democracy 

In 1973 the armed forces ended a long tradition of 
noninterference in politics by ousting the elected 
Marxist government because the officer corps felt the 
country was headed toward economic collapse, politi- 
cal polarization, and a breakdown of law and order. 
The coup was supported by most middle- and upper- 
class-oriented political parties, professional associa- 
tions, industrial and business interests, and even by 
elements in the lower classes and organized labor. 
According to journalistic and scholarly studies, most 
political leaders expected the military to retain power 
only long enough to weed out Allende supporters from 
the bureaucracy, dismantle various armed leftist revo- 
lutionary groups, and restore a semblance of order to 
the economy and the political system before schedul- 
ing new presidential and congressional elcctionsjpgjj 

It soon became apparent, however, that the new 
military rulers intended to stay in power for a pro- 
longed period in order to “extirpate the cancer of 
Marxism" — as one junta member publicly an- 
nounced — create a more politically disciplined state, 
and reorder the economy along free enterprise lines. 

In addition, they resented their former inferior social 
status and scant political influence and wanted to 
enhance permanently the social position of the armed 
forces, according to several academic studies. The 
military used radical and violent means to establish its 
new order: in the crackdown after the coup, the 
security services executed at least 5,000 persons, 
arrested over 50,000, and cither shut down or severely 
curtailed the autonomy of Congress, the political 











parties, universities, the media, and trade unions, 
according to the same studies. Military officers ini- 
tially filled most cabinet posts, but then turned to a 
group of civilian technocrats to implement free 
market economic changes and to several conservative 
Catholic theoreticians to help formulate the regime's 
political ideology 

everal academic 
experts conclude that over the past 1 3 years the 
armed forces hierarchy has developed a comprehen- 
sive perceptual framework to guide the thinking of 
military personnel regarding their institution's present 
and future role in national affairs. The key compo- 
nents are the military’s: 

• Conviction that the armed forces, as the foremost 
exponents of Chilean nationalism and defenders of 
national security, deserve a permanent voice in 
molding Chile’s political process. 

• Belief that most violence committed by the military 
since 1973 was justified and that the military should 
not be tried for alleged human rights abuses. 

• Vigorous anti-Communism and a visceral distrust of 
politicians for their role in mismanaging the previ- 
ous political system, combined with recognition of 
the need to eventually restore elected civilian gov- 
ernment in the form of a '‘protected” democracy 
that avoids “excesses" of the past. 

• Support for the 1980 Constitution, which establish- 
es a timetable to transfer power to civilians when 
Pinochet’s term ends in March 1989 while providing 
for a continuing political role for the military. 

• Loyalty to Pinochet as President and Commander in 
Chief tempered by primary devotion to the armed 
forces as an institution and determination to main- 
tain its integrity and autonomy. 


In our view, the government’s continuous campaign to 
indoctrinate military personnel at all levels has had 
mixed results, especially from the perspective of Pino- 
chet’s efforts to perpetuate his hold on the presidency. 
For instance, we believe that, while most officers are 
convinced that the armed forces saved Chile from 
chaos and strongly support Pinochet’s personal leader- 
ship, they arc nevertheless committed to the notion 
that there must be a transition to a stable democracy 
and that Pinochet is obligated to begin this process no 
later than the end of his current term. 

Pinochet as Sole Decisionmaker 
Pinochet’s long stranglehold on both the presidency 
and the office of Army commander strongly affects 
his relations with his military constituency. Whereas 
senior officers in other Latin American countries have 
shared power with military presidents, Pinochet has 
prevented the Chilean military from developing insti- 
tutional procedures to debate, much less decide, politi- 
questions, 

fostered the concepunaub^tnS apoliti- 

cal — the Constitution calls them “nondeltberativc” — 
maintaining that only the junta reviews national 
policy, which the service commanders then transmit 
to their subordinates. 


Pinochet, in our view, has shown great skill as a 
political strategist and manipulator of the military- 
He has capitalized on the military’s long tradition of 
discipline and respect for hierarchy — the Chilean 
Army prides itself on its Prussian-style training — to 
retire all of the original Army coup plotters who 
might have demanded a say in policymaking, and in 
1978 forced out the Air Force representative on the 
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Military Expenditures. The government has released 
few details on the armed forces budget since the 1973 
coup, but, according to several academic studies, 
such expenditures lumped sharply soon after the coup 
and continued to rise in succeeding years. For in- 
stance, according to one study, spending on the 
military — which had been relatively stable since the 
1950s — grew from 2.3 percent of GNP in 1971 to 5.8 
percent in 1978, and an estimated 9.4 percent in 1979. 
Data from the 1986 national budget placed military 
allocations at } 2 percent of the total — a Jump of 16 
percent over the 1985 figure, according to the US 
Embassy. Press accounts note that these published 
figures, however, do not include some outlays for the 
military, such as the substantial sums spent on 
military pensions. 


Pinochet has also tightened his control over the 
government and the military by expanding the size of 
the presidential staff and filling most posts with 
military officers, according to the press. In addition, 
he has assigned active duty officers to all top regional 
and local government positions, and, until the mid- 
1980s, filled all university rectorships and many sec- 
ondary school directorships with military officers- 
Furthermore, officers occupy top positions in every 
government ministry and many specialized agencies. 
For instance, according to the press, the Deputy 
Foreign Minister is always a senior military man. 


junta, a potential rival who publicly urged an early 
transition to civilian rule. Although Pinochet sharply 
reduced public expenditures and the number of gov- 
ernment employees during his first seven years in 
office, he substantially expanded the size of the armed 
forces during this period, according to academic 
studies. Indeed, as these studies indicate, Chile cur- 
rently devotes a larger share of its GDP to military 
expenditures and has a higher percentage of its 
population u nder arms than any other South Ameri- 
can country 

Pinochet has also 
ooostea othcers salanes and benefits, which previous- 


ly were austere by Latin American standards 


these othcers lack policymaking authority but 


enable Pinochet to keep tabs on civilian ministers and 
managers. Moreover, they serve at the President’s 
pleasure and, in their nonmilitary capacities, do not 
report to their respective service commanders. WKUjj-% 


The Army and Pinochet 

Pinochet has been especially attentive to the needs of 
the Army, clearly the dominant service in Chile. Over 
the past 13 years the Army has grown rapidly — it 
currently comprises nearly half of the 124,000-strong 
armed forces — and has received the lion’s share of 
military expenditures. 
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Pinochet also has sought to reinforce the Army's 
tradition of strict discipline and unquestioning obedi 
ence to the commander in chief— a notion that had 
unraveled prior to the 1973 coup, when the officer 
corps forced out the then Army commander. ISSI 




President Pinochet reviews Army unirl 


Despite Pinochet’s efforts to squelch all dissent within 
the Army and exercise total control over it, his 
relationship with the officer corps has changed appre- 
ciably as the public’s opposition to his rule has 

intensified ove r the past three years BHISSEsKEJ) 
The Army high command has tradition- 
ally depicted the service’s main function as external 
defense, while relegating control of internal subver- 
sion to the national police and the intelligence ser- 
vices. Pinochet undermined this concept when he used 
the Army to help repress — with heavy loss of civilian 
life — a scries of large antiregime protests in 1983 and 
in subsequent actions against demonstrators and 
slumdwellcrs. 





Chilean Navy passes in review. 




The Other Services 


Air Force as politically the most liberal of the four 
services, as attested by Pinochet’s ouster of its com- 
mander in 1978 for advocating an early return to 
civilian rule. Although a large number of ranking Air 
Force officers resigned in sympathy, the remainder of 
the service accepted the President's handpicked re- 
placement, 

believe the incident strengthened Pinochet's power 
and illustrated how easily he could cow the Air Force. 
Nevertheless, this service almost certainly still har- 
bors the greatest number of protransition officers, and 
its commander and representative on the junta since 
1978, General Matthei, is by far Pinochet’s most 
persistent military critic, 


Navy’s or the Air Force’s in the government, partly 
because its officers generally are of lower-middle- 
class background, compared to the Air Force’s and 
the Navy’s uppcr-middle-class and upper-class officer 
corps, respectively. Moreover, academic studies reveal 
that the military establishment has traditionally 
viewed the Carabineros as subordinate to the other 
three services. Nevertheless, the Carabineros' man- 
power complement is second only to the Army’s and 
they have a higher percentage of career noncommis- 
sioned and enlisted personnel than the senior service. 
Moreover, they are deployed in virtually all popula- 
tion centers, and many of their units have military 
training comparable to the Army’s 
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contacts between Army officers and their counter- 
parts in the other services. We believe this reflects his 
determination to insulate the Army from political 
discussions, keep the services divided, and preserve 
the hierarchical command concept he has fostered 


over the years. 
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Carabincros round up sl um 

area males. BKHIKR! 


Army units with blackened 
faces conduct slum sweep. 










The Powers of the Military Junta 


Following the 1 973 coup, a four~man military junta 
was formed, consisting of the three armed services 
chiefs and the director of the Carabineros, which 
assumed full executive, legislative, and constitutional 
powers. Pinochet . as commander of (he senior and 
largest service, was initially named President of the 
junta, with the understanding that this position 
would rotate among all junta members, according to 
academic studies. Nevertheless, within a year of the 
coup. Pinochet dominated the junta, changed his title 
to President of the Republic, and took charge of 
executive and administrative decisions. 

Under the authoritarian Constitution of 1980. Pino- 
chet left the Junta, to which he appointed the next 
ranking Army general as his personal representa- 
tive — whom he could replace at will. Pinochet re- 
mained the Commander in Chief of the Army and 
assumed the new title of Captain General of the 
armed forces, while the junta members from the Air 
Force. Navy, and Carabineros continued as com- 
manders of their respective services — each of whom 
was exempted from automatic removal by the Presi- 
dent. The new Constitution further restricted the 
powers of the Junta in relation to the presidency and 
extended Pinochet's term until March 1989. with the 
possibility of reelection by plebiscite for another eight 


Legislative and Constitutional Functions. The Jun- 
ta's legislative role is circumscribed by the executi- 
ve s sole authority to initiate legislation on most 
subjects. 




The Junta's constitutional powers are also limited by 
the unanimity requirement; although the Junta can 
initiate amendments to the Constitution, they must 
be approved by a national plebiscite, which only the 
President can convoke. Nevertheless, on several re- 
cent occasions the non- Army Junta representatives 
have called publicly for a constitutional amendment 
to permit direct presidential elections in 1 989. 



Picking a New President The Constitution specifies 
that, if Pinochet dies or is incapacitated, the Junta 
selects his replacement by unanimous vote. During 
the selection process the presidency devolves on the 
most senior member of the junta, who currently is 
Navy representative Merino. If after 48 hours the 
Junta cannot reach a unanimous decision, the Nation- 
al Security Council — which includes the four Junta 
members, the Presidents of the Supreme Court and of 





the Council of State, and the Comptroller General — 
must choose the president by an absolute majority. 
The Constitution implies — but does not state specifi- 
cally — that the new chief executive must either be a 
junta member or a senior line officer. 

Army would ensure mat etiner its 
junta representative or another senior Army general 
would be the new president. 

The provisions governing the nomination of the candi- 
date for the 1989 plebiscite are identical . except that 
Pinochet himself will have a direct vote in the matter. 

mmmmi of us 

to maintain an image of unity, the military will make 
the decision — required by November 1988 — on who 
to nominate for the plebiscite at the Junta level, 
rather than refer it to the National Security Council. 


Other Prerogatives. The Constitution specifies that . 
the junta must approve international treaties, autho- 
rize a state of siege, and accept or reject presidential 
orders replacing the non- Army members of the Junta. 
In each of these categories, one or more Junta mem- 
bers have shown considerable independence during 
the past three years 
Thus, Admiral Merino threatened to block the 1 985 
treaty with Argentina settling the Beagle Channel 
dispute, claiming that it did not adequately protect 
the interests of the Navy. Also, on several recent 
occasions the junta rejected proposals by Pinochet to 
declare a state of siege, although it finally agreed to 
one after the 7 September assassination attempt 
against Pinochet. Finally, the Air Force and Carabi- 

oiock any attempt oy 

Pinochet to remove them from the junta because of 
their oppositio n to his plans to stay in power beyond 
1989. ■■■ 



Site qj amDusn oj r resident nnocftet s motor 
cade. 7 September 1986. 


Publicly accused protransition politicians, church 
officials, and journalists of being Marxist sympa- 
thizers, and used the state of siege primarily to 
harass the opposition press and moderate party 
leaders rather than to suppress the far left. 



• Began openly campaigning — starting with a mass 
rally on 9 September — for another preside ntial 
and told 

and CabinenTternocr^nant^ta^^ivmc mission 
to guide Chile for the foreseeable future. 


These actions produced a backlash against Pinochet 
even among progovernment groups and generated 
considerable grumbling among senior military offi* 
cers, instance, 

officer^wn^Arm^^iltiTOivision released an 
unprecedented statement repudiating the death squad 
killings and calling for speedy punishment of the 


guilty. 
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Copyrighted 
materia] from 
unidentified 
publication has 
been removed. 



Damaged vehicles from presidential 
motorcade. 



I This material may 
be viewed in the 
Gift Reading 
Room. 


Rumblings Within the Junta 
In our vicw,-an important development affecting 
Pinochet’s standing with the armed forces was the 
willingness of three of the four junta members- — 
manifested with increasing frequency during the sec- 
ond half of 1986 — to defy Pinochet by dealing openly 
with moderate opposition leaders. We believe the 
junta members were motivated partly by concern over 
recent Communist efforts to destabilize Chile: 
QmQQgmQg meanwhile, the moderate opposi- 
tion parties were also influenced by the recent dra- 
matic events to sever their ties to the far left. For 
instance, even before the assassination attempt, the 
Christian Democrats— the most influential opposition 
group — announced that they would end political col- 
laboration with the Communists and their proviolence 
allies. 



Pinochet was highly 
irritated when, a week alter tne attempt on his life, his 
three critics on the junta publicly called for a dialogue 
on a transition formula and started a round of private 
talks with leaders of several moderate parties. 
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Outlook 

Wc believe that because most senior Chilean officers 
are committed to a transition beginning no later than 
1989, relations between Pinochet and the military will 
become increasingly difficult over the next two years 
unless the President unexpectedly agrees to political 
liberalization and indicates that he plans to step down 



we believe tnat ultimately ttie military, led by the 
Army, will decide that they have no recourse but to 
confront him and insist that he step aside in March 
1989. In our view, the military will act in cither of two 
ways; namely to try to persuade Pinochet to accept 
the more “honorable” and less divisive route — for the 
armed forces and the country — of a negotiated transi- 
tion or, failing that, to demand that Pinochet desist 
from plans to be reelected for another eight-year 
term.jUgygm 

Prospects for a Negotiated Transition 

In our judgment, most Chileans, including the armed 
forces, are convinced that the best solution for the 
political dilemma their country faces is for the armed 
forces and responsible political party leaders to reach 
a firm agreement in the coming months on a formula 
for an orderly transition to civilian rule beginning in 
March 1989. Consequently, we believe that at least 
for the remainder of 1987 the junta, led by the Air 
Force, Navy, and Carabinero commanders and sup- 
ported by increasing numbers of officers from all the 


services, will try to reach such an understanding with 
the moderate opposition parties despite Pinochet’s 
efforts to derail the process. We also expect that even 
if the junta and the opposition agree on a transition 
formula — in our view, there is a better-than-even 
chance that they will do so — it would still be neces- 
sary for senior military officers to try collectively to 
convince Pinochet to accept it. We believe that at the 
appropriate moment a representative body of senior 
officers would take this step. In the climate of public 
euphoria that the successful transition negotiations 
would generate, we judge that it would be extremely 
difficult for Pinochet to reject the advice of senior 
military officers that he agree to end his presidency on 
schedule. If he adamantly refused their advice and 
tried to overturn an agreed-upon transition formula 
calling for the election of a successor civilian govern- 
ment in 1989, in our view, he would risk antagonizing 
even the Army — his main source of support — and his 
refusal might prompt senior officers from all of the 
services to begin discussions on a direct confrontation 
of the President. HBEHHHO 


Nevertheless, we recognize that the transition discus- 
sions might founder for a number of reasons. For 
instance, they probably will prosper only if the moder- 
ate parties continue to reject collaboration with the 
Communists and their allies, accept the junta’s mini- 
mum negotiating conditions, and evolve into a more 
cohesive grouping headed by responsible leaders 
whom the military can trust. More ominously, the 
Communists could also disrupt the transition dia- 
logue, since they would view an accommodation be- 
tween the military and the moderate opposition as a 
threat to their plan to promote an all-out insurgency 
in Chile. Thus, they might try to scuttle the negotia- 
tions by once again attempting to kill Pinochet, 
assassinating senior military officers, or otherwise 
sharply escalating their terrorist campaign.! 


The Military Moves Against Pinochet 
We believe that the armed forces’ unease will intensi- 
fy over the next 12 months or so, especially if 
Pinochet, having rejected the advice of senior officers 
regarding a negotiated transition, continues to avoid 
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genuine political liberalization and persists in maneu- 
vering to be renominated as the single candidate in 
the 1989 plebiscite. Under these circumstances, we 
believe that there is a better-than-cvcn chance that by 
mid- 1988 senior military officers — convinced that 
Pinochet could not win the plebiscite without massive 
fraud and fearing that his continued rule would tear 
the country apart — would demand that he agree 
publicly to step down at the end of his term. In our 
view, even at this point the senior officers would 
prefer an outcome that provided for the President to 
stay in office until the end of his term, hoping thereby 
to forestall dissidence within the armed forces and to 
project an image of acting to uphold the Constitution. 
We believe, however, that these senior officers would 
be prepared to oust Pinochet immediately if he reject- 
ed their demands and tried to cow th em by the mere 
force of his authority 

The military could move earlier than mid- 1988 if 
Pinochet acted in total disregard of the wishes of 
senior officers or maneuvered more and more openly 
to perpetuate his hold on the presidency — although 
we judge that there is only a slim chance that this 
could occur in the next few months. For example, 
even though available evidence does not indicate that 
the turmoil surrounding the revived Letelier case has 
reached the point of threatening Pinochet’s hold on 
power any time soon — although it has strengthened 
the resolve of those who are opposed to his staying in 
office beyond 1989 — we believe that it has the poten- 
tial for becoming a major crisis. This could happen if 
Pinochet stonewalls on the case and also adopts harsh 
measures against those who want the case cleared up 
or who “know too much,” including retired military 
officers. The result, we believe, would be that he 
would alienate the armed forces and perhaps precipi- 
tate a move by senior officers to oust him. Senior 
officers might also move earlier in response to new 
intimidating acts by Pinochet against junta members 
determined to oppose his plebiscite nomination, or a 
series of public statements that he intends to be the 
government’s candidate in 1989 regardless of junta 
objections. 

We anticipate that any discussions among senior 
officers who plan to confront Pinochet will be very 
closely held, if for no other reason than that the 


plotters will want to avoid dete ction BlSSSBHSli 
»|8j§P pa^pMg pi^ j^|A I though figures such 
a^n^Arm^epresentativc on the junta, the Army 
Vice Commander, and extreme hardliners within the 
service probably would not be asked to participate in a 
confrontation with Pinochet, 5 support from the Air 
Force, Navy, and Carabineros would be crucial, 
particularly because, in our view, it would be too risky 


for Army officers to act on their own. Nevertheless, 
we believe that any military move against Pinoche t is 
likely to catch most C hiicansBfIMBWWWfcy 
surprise. 


We are uncertain about how Pinochet would react to 


a direct challenge from a group of senior officers 
representing ail of the services, but we think he 
probably would either reject their demands outright 
or agree in principle but with the intention of outma- 
neuvering his challengers once the crisis dissipates. In 
our judgment, however, it is unlikely that a group of 
determined officers who had decided that they had no 


choice but to confront Pinochet would be swayed 


either by an attempt to face them down or an evasion 
of a real commitment to changed policies. They 
probably would anticipate these maneuvers as Pino- 
chet’s likely response, and we believe that they would 


demand his resignation if he did not prom ptly satisfy 
their minimum conditions. 


Alternative Scenarios 

Pinochet Stays in Power 
Notwithstanding our forecast that unease in the 
Army over Pinochet’s plans will intensify during the 
next two years, there is some chance that the Presi- 
dent can persuade the officer corps to support him for 
another term. He probably would appeal to the Army 
by using the theme of a continuing threat posed by the 
Communists, especially if the latter escalate their 
violent actions in the coming months, and even pro- 
transition Army officers might rally behind him at 
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least temporarily. He also probably would emphasize 
the divisions within the democratic opposition or any 
continuing collaboration by the moderates with the 
Communists — such as in staging antiregime protests 
during 1987 — to buttress his argument that Chile’s 
current crop of civilian leaders is “unreliable.” Pino- 
chet would undoubtedly focus his efforts on the Army, 
but, in our view, be would also try to ensure that the 
other services accepted an Army decision to continue 
backing him. The President, in our view, would 
probably then seek to manipulate the 1989 plebi- 
scite— whether through control of the media, restric- 
tive electoral registration laws, or, in the final in^^^ 
stance, outright fraud — to assure his reelect ion 


We also believe it is possible — but not likely — that 
Pinochet could persuade the Army’s hierarchy to 
support an unconstitutional extension of his presiden- 
cy in response to efforts by the junta members of the 
other services to block his renomination. Under these 
circumstances. Pinochet might dismiss the junta, de- 
clare the Constitution in abeyance, and rule by decree 
and with the sole support of the Army for an indefU 
nite period.* This, in our view, would be an exceeding- 
ly risky course of action that probably would generate 
an unprecedented level of dissension between the 
Army and the other services and spur groups of senior 
officers to begin pl otting activ ely to remove the 
President by force, 

Pinochet Assassinated 
The leftist terrorists who narrowly 
Pinochet in September 1986 


e Relieve that if they succeed — an ever-present 
possibility — the next president would most probably 
be a senior Army general, such as junta representative 
Gordon or Army Vice Commander Sinclair. Either 
man would almost certainly crack down on the opposi- 
tion and assiduously seek out Pinochet’s killers. Nev- 
ertheless, wc judge that no likely military successor to 
Pinochet would have either the desire or ability to 
imitate his predecessor’s goal of retaining power 
indefinitely. We believe that, after the initial post- 
assassination period of repression, the armed forces 


and the moderate opposition would hammer out a 
transition program to be implemented either during or 
after the 1988-89 time frame envisioned in the Con- 


Implications for the United States 

We believe that cither the junta or the military will 
advance Washington’s goal of fostering a transition to 
democratic rule in Chile if they force Pinochet to 
accept political liberalization and commit himself to 
step down in 1989. Such a development, in our view, 
would help stabilize the Chilean political scene by 
isolating the violent left, cementing the moderate 
opposition's decision not to work with the Commu- 
nists, and lessening the potential for serious human 
rights abuses by the military. Over time — and espe- 
cially if a popularly elected civilian President succeeds 
Pinochet in 1989 — the Communists’ chances of pro- 
moting revolution would dissipate and the party might 
eventually abandon its strategy of armed struggle. 


If Pinochet prevails in his plan to remain in power 
after 1989, in our view, US interests could be adverse- 
ly affected in several ways. For example, the prospect 
of Pinochet as President-for-life would undermine the 
reputation of the armed forces among the Chilean 
public, promote major dissension within the military, 
and increase the likelihood of civil war by strengthen- 
ing the far-left and spurring elements of the moderate 
opposition to make common cause with the radicals. 
As the most effective and well-armed subversive force 
in tbe country, the Communist party and its allies 
would seek to lead a Sandinista-stylc popular uprising 
against the military regime that could eventually 
bring a Soviet- and Cuban-backed government to 
power in Santiago. 1 Moreover, as the discovery of 
huge caches of Cuban-supplied arms and the assassi- 
nation attempt in 1986 demonstrate, the Communists 
and affiliated terrorists groups are determined to try 
to bring the Pinochet regime down by farce. Even if 
they failed to topple Pinochet, an all-out leftist insur- 
gency in Chile probably would impact negatively on 
neighboring democracies. 























